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We Need Star Wars 


In a few days the U.S. and Soviet negotiating teams 
on arms c^trol will reassemble in Geneva for TheirS 
^*®3gan-Gorbachev summit in 
JWber. It js predictable that anxiety among the 

S^frexSwt* Soviet Union will 

seeK to exploit this mood to give impetus to iN ram- 

pai^to wreck the Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI)— 
How the administration handles its own initiative as it 

srsitir- - - “i 

Ite re»tot»™„ change, in weapon, ,ech«iS- S 
on nuclear weapons and resp^s to 
the global yearning to banish nuclear apocalypse 

th which Western defense has been built 

throughout the postwar period— the equating of se- 

is clearly losing relevance. The specter of anocalvotir 
cas^lties deprives the threat of ac^on of credulity In 

latter retreartn“"“f will sooner or 

vL f h pacifism and unilateral disarmament. 

u J n- ®“^tegy to stigmatize efforts to devise 

less nihili^ic alternatives has already made considerable 

^ That can be ac- 

smnd that If the Soviet firestorm of protest against the 
Strategic Defense Initiative succeeds it will doom both 

^d°hv .P®*'‘=y serious arms control. And sec- 
ond. by negotiations that do not abdicate American goals in 
favw of what the Soviets have declared accepS 

from IT that poiiits away 

from the excessive reliance on nuclear wea^s which 

office- arsenals, no agreement that limits 

offensive weapons but bars defensive ones can be better 
than a {Mlliative, for the following reasons: 

■ All efforts to induce the ^viets to reduce or limit 

OTovia® ‘*e^e"ses were dormant have 

proved in vain. As a result, the number of nuclear war- 
heads accumulated in the arsenals of the superpowers is 
so large, the reliability and accuracy so great and the 
number needed for massive destruction so small that no 
reseeable reduction (even 50 percent) can in the ab- 
^nce of defenses affect either the capability of preva- 

ssSnSr'"" “ «■ 

7'’*“ad3 create a vast disproportion be- 
tln^ar "“"iber of launchers and the total offensive 
threat. Since each individual missile launcher can carrv 
5 or more warheads, a first strike will always offer a 
tempting advantage. Reducing the number of launchers 
while multiple warheads exist does not reduce this risk- 
parado^ally, at some levels of reduction it may make it 

reSnSSt!'** 


■ ‘•’e century several Third World 

OTuntries will have acquired nuclear weapons. Some will 
hereby acquire a vast capacity for blackmail because 
they could make the threat of suicide more plausible 
than the superpowers. 

The ^viets clearly have an interest in perpetuating 
the nuclear status quo because even if nuclear weapons 
should turn out to be no more useful to them than to the 


democracies, they have large conventional forces and a 
population largely ignorant of the consequences of nu- 
clear war. But historians of the future may reflect with 
amazement why in an age of cataclysmic destructive- 
ness and nuclear proliferation so many in the West con- 
sidered the key to security to reside in the perpetuation 
of total vulnerability. 

The administration has responded to the situation by 
elaborating a distinction between research on one side and 
testing and deployment on the other. Even its most tough- 
sounding statements are limited to continuing research. 
Deployment decisions, it avers, will be made after re- 
search is completed, probably by another president. In any 
event, the administration argues, deployment will not take 
place without consultation with allies and negotiation with 
the Soviets. In Geneva, it has refused to discuss limitations 
on deployment of defensive weapons, arguing that such a 
limitation is premature. 

As a result the administration seems in the process of 
being driven by Soviet propaganda, allied hesitations and 
its own ambivalence toward what has been called a basic 
bargain. This “compromise” calls for reducing launchers 
by some 25 percent, pursuing missile defense research 
without testing or deployment and reaffirming the ABM 
treaty. 

Such a compromise would elicit an almost audible sigh of 
relief in the West. The eventual Soviet agreement to con- 
tinued research on defense would be hailed — indeed al- 
ready is hailed in anticipation— as a huge Soviet conces- 
sion. 

However, there is no salvation in a self-delusion that 
identifies process on arms control with perpetuating un- 
sustainable dilemmas. Soviet permission is not now re- 
quired to conduct research. The ABM treaty specifically 
allows for it, and the Soviets have taken full advantage of 
this provision. In any event, proscription of research would 
be unverifiable. Nor does the ABM treaty ban testing of 
earthbound technology; what it does proscribe— at least 








tage lies. 

As for the proposed weapons reductions, thfey wo 
have oidy marginal, if any, significance. They would not 
duce— indeed they would tend to enshrine — the Soviet < 
pacity for civilian devastation or even a first disarmi 
strike. 
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The projected compromise would no doubt be sold with 
the argument that permitting research preserves ail op- 
tions for the future. In fact, far from coopting the critics, it 
will give them another means to destroy SDL In the after- 
math of an agreed limitation of offensive weapons — how- 
ever strategically meaningless — congressional opponents 
will mobilize in the name of arms control to thwart a major 
research program — especially into space-based weapons. 
Even if this effort should fail, making strategic defense 
conditional on some future negotiation will destroy SDI. 
Having frozen an advantageous relationship, the Soviets 
will not agree in a few years to what they reject now. To 
deploy defenses, a future president would have to Jeopard- 
ize an agreement that, by then, would appear sacrosanct to 
the allies, and do so over the objections of many American 
intellectual leaders and in the face of a vicious camDaiim bv 
the Soviets. 

In fairness, the administration is being driven to these 
expedients as a tactic to rescue SDI from its implacable 
opponents. But on issues of principle, the democratic pro- 
cess requires a clear articulation and resolution of the 
deeper issues involved. 

Ironically the projected outcome would not only perpet- 
uate a nihilistic nuclear strategy, it would leave the democ- 
racies highly vulnerable to a &viet breakthrough in strate- 
gic defense. The Soviets are assaulting only space-based 
defenses, on which they lag technologically, afl the while 
conducting major research and testing on traditional, 
earth-based defenses. And they have ignored specific pro- 
hibitions of the ABM treaty when it served their strategic 
purposes; the new radar at Krasnoyarsk is a clear viola- 
tion. Thus the proposed basic bargain combines the disad- 
vantage of every course: it will slow down American re- 
search and channel it into the least promising technology. 

It will nurture euphoria without ending the prospect that 
some Soviet breakthrough will suddenly be deployed, per- 
haps even in space. It will not significantly ease the offen- 
sive threat. 


Such an agreement would dramatically revenw the 
cumulation of nuclear warheads tS teSrf 

dalmmg level of offense. It would 

of nuclear bbckmail. If only an all-out attack can penetrate 

defenses and tf a strategic defense makes it umnST^ 

weapon ^ get throu^, rational ncentives for mirifa r 
war will diminish. nuaear 

persisted ui refusng, the 

States would have no choice except to MdastrateSJ 
fei^ ^terally based on the two critoS^iSX?’ 

Such an approach would require a revokitamarv rhiimw 
of the prevailing defense policy. Over^te^5I^.*^25 
under discussion, conventional forces wouldhave ^ohf 
givw dominant emphasis-a decision wSdrin^ ^ 
will be imposed on us by technolomr StitrnnnifZn^^* 

S and managing the inevita- 

Sr^S 8««««tees strategic and diplomatic 

It wM be argued that the Soviets will never th» 
policy. But over the years the Soviets 
positions previously declared as immutable. The deimcn^ 

OT oHiga^ to diart a responsiltle cwne ot Otek 
OTO that sacrifices propaganda to the opportunitv for a 
genuine reduction m the nuclear threat. 

>0 1985, Los Angeles Times Syndicate 


The administration has an opportunity to bring about a 
historic change in strategic relationships and vastly reduw 
the threat of a niKlear apocalypse. To safejpiani' its oppor- 
tunity the administration must abandon its distinction be- 
tween research and deployment It should state expGddy 
that it will not accept a ban on missile defenses but that it 
will negotiate the scope and nature of strategic si- 

multanwusly and in relation to agreed leveb of ofonive 
forces. The United States should put forwaid a policy that 
links a dramatic reduction of offensive eapahilitips to a Km- 
ited buildup of defensive forces. Specifically: 

(a) Both sides would agree to eliminate multiple-war- 
head missiles over an agreed period, say 10 years. (Or at a 
minimum confine them to a small number of, say, 100 or 
less.) 

(b) The number of launchers on both sides would be re- 
duced to less than 1,000, including long-range bombers. 
These two provisions would bring about a reduction in nu- 
clear warheads of close to 90 percent 

(c) Both sides would agree that strategic liefense rryiH 

te pha^ in over the same 10-year period but coiAed to 
the following objectives: (1) protection of the retaliatory 
force (i.e., ICBM and bomber bases); a of 

population against limited attacks and accidental hin^ 
by a superpower as weU as attacks by thkd mirUa r coun- 
tnes. Each side would be free to choose the mode of de- 
ployment— whether on land, in space or both— provided it 
stayed within these limits. 

(d) The ABM treaty would be modified as pffwided in 
its review procedures. 
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